se _ Dear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


“ “This book deals with dynamite, because 
oa to-day, the colour problem is dynamite. 
* problem of the next century in Africa, 
and in the same way it will be decisive in 
all the relations between the East and the 
West. As far as COLOUR is concerned, the 
| position has reached the stage of “ five 
' to twelve o'clock.’ 


; Those somewhat dramatic sentences 
open the preface to Colour—unsolved 
I, problem of the West, a book of sober 
1 ; research by an Afrikaaner, Dr. Ben J. 
t 


Marais. They are a measure of the ten- 
ths sion and temperature generated by this 
‘@ ‘ subject. 

i. TOWARDS UNDERSTANDING 
4 There are indeed few subjects confront- 


_ ing the Christian mind of our day which 
[ve are more urgent both for understanding 
f and for action than the subject of colour 
as a determinant in race relations. Al- 
ready as an economic and social factor it 
has become one of the major political 
issues of our time. It could present the 
Church with a problem of division and 
disunity which would far transcend in 
: tragedy the present division and disunity 
H due to our denominational separation. 


This is forcibly underlined in another 
recent book, The Christian Hope, by 
Canon J. E. Fison. There is a down-to- 
1 earth realism in Canon Fison’s writing on 
} the vital place of Hope for Christian faith 
| and action which is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in his insistence on the central 
importance for the Christian Mission of 
our day of a right judgment and a right 
action on the colour barrier. He writes: 

“For Europe and for all those parts of 
the world which have been predominantly 
colonized from Europe the real issue to-day 
is not that between communism and democ- 
racy but something much more radical, the 
f deep world-wide cleavage between the white 


peoples and all others.” 

} and again— 

H “Tt is at the point of the colour-bar right 
our so-called democratig world rather 
than at the point of the iron-curtain at its 
frontier that we face the issue of ‘the middle 
~~ wall of partition’ (Eph. i. 14) with which 
' the early Church was confronted. 


It = very much to be hoped that at 


those going 
of the World Council of Churches 
ae be in the section dealing with 
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“The Church amid racial and ethnic 
tensions” will study both these books. 
Sooner or later I hope they will be read 
by a far wider circle. Both are imme- 
diately relevant to the theme of the 


_ Assembly—* The Christian Hope.” 


Still by way of introduction let me add 
that I am not here going to discuss the 
colour-barrier in South Africa, and that 
for two reasons. First, the issue in South 
Africa is probably more complicated than 
anywhere else in the world. The over- 
simplifications of prejudice are more 
readily attainable than wisdom. Second, 


it is all too easy to forget that the colour- 


barrier is not a peculiar problem of South 
Africa. Let us look at it in some other 
places a little nearer home. When, for 
instance, we in Britain no longer have 
Christian people refusing to have “ col- 
oured ” visitors in their homes lest there 
should be trouble with their grown-up 
daughters: when landladies in London 
and elsewhere no longer refuse accom- 
modation to coloured students and no 
longer have some justification on eco- 
nomic grounds for so doing because their 
other lodgers will leave if they admit 
them: when-public-houses cease to judge 
a man’s right to a drink on grounds of 
colour: when Trade Unions and City 
Councils are free of any taint of equiv- 
ocation over the right of the coloured 
man to work: when the growing coloured 
population in Britain is free of all anxiety 
on grounds of colour: we shall be 
much better qualified to understand 
South Africa and talk with her about 
her problems. 


Meanwhile let us be frank and recog- 
nize that a colour-barrier is a reality in 
most places where white and non-white 
meet, even though it may take subtler 
forms than apartheid, and the notice 
“ For Europeans only ” may not so often 
be seen. 
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SOME BASIC FACTORS 

In a world in which the colour-barrier 
is becoming so heavily charged with 
emotion that it is increasingly difficult to 
hear the voice of reason, let us try all the 
more to consider this issue by bringing 
our minds to bear upon it. 


First of all, by way of clearing the 
ground, let us make a sharp distinction 
between colour-consciousness and nation- 
alism. Nationalism may use colour- 
consciousness as an instrument in the 
pursuit of political independence but the 
two must not be confused. Colour-con- 
sciousness should be reserved for that 
self-consciousness which distinguishes 
between the main race groupings of man- 
kind on a basis of the colour of the skin, 
and allows such consciousness to deter- 
mine action. 


Second, let us distinguish the main 
grounds upon which colour-consciousness 
is creating such an acute state of tension 
in this century. There are at least four 
main grounds for this tension. 


(a) Since the fifteenth century the white 
races from Western Europe have been 
pressing out into the rest of the world 
and attempting to dominate it. This 
“attack” by the West has provoked a 
“counter-attack” from the East and 
Africa. 


(b) Among the people of Asia and 
Africa, thanks largely to this pressure 
from the West, there has been, over 
recent years, a transition from a condi- 
tion of society based on “status” to a 
society based on “ contract.” In a society 
of the first kind a man’s place in life is 
assumed at birth and is unlikely to 
change. In a society of the second kind 
a man’s place in life is determined by his 
success or failure in competition with his 
fellows. The individual finds his own 
level, it is not found for him. Broadly 
speaking the caste system of India and 
the tribal system of Africa are types of 
the first society ; the characteristic posi- 
tion of the individual in  post-feudal 
western society is a type of the second. 
(N.B.: Christianity and Communism in 
their different ways point towards a third 
type of society.) 

Peoples in a stage of transition (e.g., 
those of Asia and Africa) are, in terms of 


power, at a disadvantage in relation to . 


peoples who have long made the neces- 
sary adjustment. This disadvantage adds 
an emotional factor of extreme bitterness 
to the colour-barrier. 


(c) The economy of Asia and Africa 


which was largely a subsistence econ- 
omy, has to a considerable degree been 


linked to the economy of the West 
through the export of raw materials. In 
consequence the proportion of food grown 
for local consumption has not kept pace 
with the rise of the population which has 
followed upon the introduction of west- 
ern medicine, thereby creating new prob- 
lems of food shortage and malnutrition. 
While science can in large measure point 
the way to solving these problems, poli- 
ticians, whether Western, Asian or Afri- 
can, lack either the will or the moral 
capacity to take the appropriate action. 
In their paralysis they are aided and 
abetted by the selfishness of the human 
heart everywhere. The impact of this on 
the colour-barrier is obvious. 

(dq) Communism purports to offer man- 
kind a society unified without reference 
to race. That inevitably secures for it a 
sympathetic hearing from many who be- 
lieve that they are suffering grave disabili- 
ties and the ultimate frustration of their 
hopes by virtue of their colour. 


Third, we need to understand that a 
direct result of these tensions is fear. On 
the one hand it is a fear felt by the white 
man where he is in the minority, as he is 
everywhere in Africa and Asia. (In Aus- 
tralia a small white population in a vast 
continent, with the teeming millions of 
Asia as neighbours presents a variant of 
this minority complex.) This is the fear 
that his distinctive way of life and his 
values will be threatened unless he can 
assert his separateness and maintain it. 
And maintenance, so it is believed, in- 
volves the possession of dominant power. 

In this connexion I would commend a 
very readable booklet by Maurice Webb, 
a South African of British descent, en- 
titled Race Relations East and West. 
Here a South African describes his ex- 
perience in Malaya, Hong Kong, Indo- 
nesia, Australia and New Zealand. Like 
Ben Marais, whose book in turn explores 
the U.S.A. and Brazil, Maurice Webb 
brings the light of wider travel to bear on 
the problems of his homeland. 


But fear is not only fear of the white 
man for his future. It is also the fear of 
the man of another colour for his future. 
In Asia, the fear has been slightly tem- 
pered by political independence (but only 
slightly): in Africa the fear is unqualified 
lest the vast predominance of the white 
man in terms of technical knowledge and 
skill should forever condemn the African 


to a relative position of inferiority. Sus- 


picion of “Point 4,” nervousness about 


‘the Colombo Plan, India’s sharp reaction 


to American military aid to Pakistan, and 


African reaction to Central African Fed- 


eration, not only in Central Africa but 


also in Uganda, and African suspicions in 
Kenya, all these are expressions of fear. 

Fourth, men in society have always 
sought to resolve such fears. Commonly 
their reaction is towards some way of 
preserving the status quo in the distribu- 
tion of power. Historically the three main 
ways to this end have been the establish- 
ment of caste, the rule of a conquering 


. race by which rulership is confined to 


the conquerors, and apartheid. Behind 
these attempts at stabilization is the effort 
to keep races and colours distinct. The 
urgent question which is pressing upon 
our generation for an answer is whether 
there is any way of advance along these 
traditional lines, and, if not, whether 
there is any other avenue to be explored. 


Fifth, there are the “ myths ” which are 
current about race. One of these, the 
most potent, is that races differ inherently 
in their capacity. From the standpoint 
of science, whether approached from the 
angle of biology, of statistical or of ana- 
lytical psychology, there is no evidence 
whatever of any inherent inferiority on 
grounds of race or colour. The very most 
that can be said is that climate and diet 
can retard development, and that any 
race in transition from “status” to 
“contract” is likely to be temporarily at 
a disadvantage in relation to a race which 
has successfully made the new adjust- 
ment. Furthermore science has exploded 
that other “ myth” that the offspring of 
mixed marriages are likely to be inferior 
to the parent stocks. The precise oppo- 
site is often the truth. The justification 
of this “ myth” is to be found only where 
social prejudices are such that the off- 
spring of a mixed marriage cannot look 
for justice, social, economic or political. 

The way to clear thinking on this 
emotionally-charged aspect of the colour- 
barrier is to insist that where a man and 
a woman share to the full in those factors 
both of faith and of culture which make 
for genuine common living, and where 
the children can be assured of a proper 
security, there is no objection to inter- 
marriage between the races. It will be 
noted that the conditions above apply 
within races every whit as much as be- 
tween races. Marriage, Christianly viewed, 
is not an affair confined to sexual passion, 
though it includes that, but is the divine 
provision for the building of a home 
which can be a radiating centre of the 
divine charity. No marriage which does 
not contribute to that end is a fully 
Christian marriage, even though it has 
been solemnized in a church. The colour 
or the race of the partners to the marriage 
are strictly irrelevant. 
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A QUESTION 


Dr. Marais, at the end of his search- 
ing inquiry, poses the following question 
about all those devices, whether in Church 
or social life, in school or university, 
whereby, in his country, the effort is 
pursued to keep the races apart. 

“In how far can we maintain separate 
institutions for white and non-white beliey- 
ers, who belong to one Lord and to one 
Church, in such a way that true spiritual 
fellowship is not eliminated and not lost, 
and that the living realization that we are 
brothers in Christ need not become vague 
and eventually perish ? ” 

He continues: 

“Tf that were to be the result of our 
segregation it would amount to a denial of 
See heritage and of the Gospel 
itself.” 


That question and that conclusion must 
be pressed upon Christians in all parts of 
the world. Apartheid is an attitude of 
mind in no sense of the word peculiar to 
South Africa. And it finds lodgment 
within the Christian Church in the most 
unexpected places. Wherever colour or 
race is allowed to be, on its own account 
alone, a barrier to fellowship, or office or 
service, there the spirit of apartheid is in 
operation. 


Christians of all races and colours are 
called to-day to grapple with this evil of 
the colour-barrier, All can contribute 
something to this struggle for Christian 
unity in the face of a threat to Christian 
disunity, which, far more than denomina- 
tionalism, would effectively deny the rele- 
vance of the Gospel to a world which is 
so perilously divided as it is to-day, on 
a colour basis.” 


A TEST CASE 


Let me now close by pointing to a 
concrete issue which might not at first 
sight appear to have anything to do with 
the colour-barrier at all. 


Recently I was reading an important 
essay on the Race question written about 
six months ago. From it I take the fol- 
lowing quotation with regard to the Mau 
Mau situation in Kenya. 


“As to the present emergency,” says the 
author, “it is significant that * has arisen 
among the tribe most clearly in transition 
from status to a competitive open society ; 
one may expect—on the analogy of similar 
outbreaks elsewhere—that it will appear to 
die down as suddenly as it began and that 
most of the tribe will become suddenly 
anxious to display their readiness to return 
to a state of dependence. It will, however, 
be necessary to make sure that instead of 
this they continue as smoothly and swiftly 
as may be in their progress towards an in- 
dependent attitude in a world of contractual 
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freedom. Not that the passage can be en- 
tirely smooth; this will not be the only 
adolescent tantrum. But it is possible to 
emerge from adolescence, even after tan- 
trums, with a friendly regard for a parent or 
guardian.” (The italics are mine.) 

We have still to see whether the course 
of events in Kenya will show us the 
Kikuyu people displaying “a readiness 
to return to a state of dependence.” We 
may be quite sure that if they do the 
Government will welcome such a devel- 
opment, that the general European popu- 
lation in Kenya will applaud it, and that 
there will be an almost overwhelming 
temptation for the leaders of the Church 
in Kenya to acquiesce in it. But, once a 
people is on the march to maturity, to 
welcome their continuing dependence is 


a betrayal of that people. And sole 
that people is of another race and colour 
from the ruling race such acquiescence 
by the rulers is in effect the erection of a 
colour barrier. Let there be no doubt > 
that it will be in relation to this issue, 
both with regard to the Kikuyu and to 
other tribes in Kenya, that the integrity 
of European Christians, whether mission- 
aries, settlers or those in government ser- 
vice, will be tested in the coming months 
and years. 


Your sincere friend, 


) a NL 


THE REV.E.W.NWIELSEN, 
EDINBURGH HOUSE, 
2,EATON GATE, 
LONDON, S.W.1.. 
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